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Susan Brownell Anthony—1820 


Leader of the 


ited States for more than fifty 


tined to stand beside Washington and Lincoln in 


the Un 


in 


Rights movement 


Equal 


is des 


years Miss Anthony} 


ind. She leads us 


still in her command, ““The fight must not cease; you must see that it does not 


the public mind as one of the great emancipators of hum 


stop, which were the last public words she uttered, more than a quarter 


of a century ago. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY | 


The object of this organization shall be 

io secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights | 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
| . [Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
AHouse Joint Resolution Number 55 
introdtesd in the June 4, 1929, 
by SenaTor P, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 


by REPRESENTATIVE LoUIs LUpLow, 
Indiana. 


Burnita 8: Matthews, Miss. | 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. 


Equa! Rights 


Let Us Turn to Her 


lived; a certain inspiration and promise which we should utilize to the —~ 


| 6} HERE is a certain enormous comfort in the knowledge of any life pobily 
full. For this reason we present to our readers with peculiar pleasure — 


the valuable bibliography of the life of Susan B. Anthony, assembled by Rose 


Arnold Powell, which appears on the last page of this issue. Read about 


Miss Anthony, hear what she said, learn about the difficulties she faced and 
how she surmounted them, and you will be a better and a stronger person. 

As in the past mankind turned to God, in veritable need, for strength and 
faith to carry on, so in this day the medern personality turns to its fellow 


human beings to find the good that is God. There is too much discouragement, 
too much injustice, too much sordidness to face alone. Help must be had or 
all idealism will perish. Against the forces of evil that never sleep, against 


greed and lust and vanity of all kinds, the clear token of a human life well 
lived is our best, perhaps our only, fortification. 

Read what Mr. Hushing of the American Federation of Labor said at the 
hearing on the bill to exempt from the quota the husbands of American citizens, 
Note his remarks on the conduct of our military forces. “The nastiest mess 
you have ever had to deal with,” to quote his words, is not so vile as the 
philosophy he espouses. For him to demand that the immorality of American 


_ men should stand as a block against justice for American women is so insulting 


to both sexes as to be insupportable. From this futile and irresponsible rea- 
soning, born of complete selfishness and a bestial conception of mankind, it is 
like receiving the breath of life anew to turn to the pure and hallowed existence 
of Susan B. Anthony. Shé did not base her economics upon the idealism of 


_ the wolf pack, nor did she base her anticipation of justice upon the immorality 


of men. Instead, she lifted up her face to the stars and there she saw written 


- truths that we all may read. Let us turn to me as a child turns to its mother, © 


for 


A ‘Creat 


HN RUSKIN once said, “The greatest contribution anyone can make to 
his time is to see something clearly and tell it to other people in plain 
language.” This is what Arthur J. Brown, editor of the Evening Telegram 
of San Bernardino, California, accomplished on January 28, 1932, when the 
following editorial appeared in his paper under the caption, “Married Women.” 
“There are two sides to the question whether employment of married women 
ought to be permitted in positions maintained from the public purse. The 
grand jury chose the more popular side when it recommended that married 
syvomen he dismissed from county offices. But we think it the less sensible side. 
“San Bernardino County is not a philanthropic institution. The purpose 


in maintaining its employes is that the duties delegated to their public officials | 


by the taxpayers can be discharged. The question is not, and cannot be, 
whether one applicant for a county post needs the salary more than some 
other applicant. The only question there can possibly be is which applicant 
will discharge the duties of the post most efficiently for the amount of cscs 
the post pays. — 

“Theoretically county business should be managed as a private nadie is 
managed. Nor, actually, is there any reason why it should not be. Taxpayers 
constantly yearn for efficient business administration of county affairs, feeling 
government costs least when it is most efficient. 


“Every manager or owner of a private enterprise in San Bernardino of 
any magnitude has on his payroll married women. They have learned the 
details of his business until they are much more efficient than a newcomer, 
however capable, could possibly be. They are loyal, honest and industrious. 
They are as eager to effect economies and give improved service as he can be. 

“To dismiss these employes would not only be an injustice and a punish- 
ment for loyalty, but it would be expensive to the enterprise itself. No business 
man with intelligence enough to keep out of the hands of the bankruptcy court 
in these perilous times would think of dismissing them. | 

cWhy then should the county of San Bernardino adopt any such policy? 
There can be no sentimental side to such a question. There is only an economic 
side, and it counsels that the most efficient employes be retained. Any other 
system is as unthinkable in a publie office as in a private enterprise.” 
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L. AWS at present discriminate 


against them. 


February 13, +932 


Susan B. An Appre ciation 


BIOGRAPHER of Susan B. 
A Anthony has called her “the ever- 

lasting symbol of Woman’s eman- 
cipation.” 

She may, in time be recognized as being 
even more than that if “woman’s eman- 
cipation” as a special cause recedes with 
the enlargement of her freedom. In that 
day, if it ever comes, Anthony will take 


her place beside Jefferson and the two 


names will stand as symbols of human 
freedom, the philosophy of one asserting 
the rights of humanity across the hori- 
zontal lines of class, and the philosophy 
of the other asserting those rights across 


the vertical line of sex. The “woman ques- | 


tion” according to George Bernard Shaw, 
is the “man question” inappropriately 
named. In asserting human rights across 
the vertical line of sex, Susan B. Anthony 
was calling for the emancipation of her 
brothers as well as for the emancipation 
of her sisters — emancipation from the 
tyranny of artificial barriers super- 
imposed by law and custom between the 
two halves of the human race and which, 
in the final analysis, thwarted the highest 
development of the race, male and female. 


For instance, under the system impos-_ 


ing the economic dependence of women 
upon men, which Miss Anthony made one 
of the major points of her attack, many 


to the disadvantage of wom- 

en in the professions, in 
morals, in business, in education, in 
nationality, in guardianship of children, 
in everything. Women have suffered 
too long from being treated either as 
weaklings or as angels—some kind of 
race to be protected. The National Wom- 
an’s Party is determined to change this, 
so that women and men may face life 
on square and equal terms. The vision 
and statesmanship of the leader of the 
party, Miss Alice Paul, have focussed its 
activities on securing the passage through 
Congress of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. which runs thus: “Men and women 
shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction.” | 


But this movement is not confined to — 


American women only, nor is it exclu- 
sively a product of occidental conscious- 
ness. The women of the Orient are as 
restive as the women of the occident 
under conditions which discriminate 


I am an authorized and accredited 


mouthpiece of the women of Asia. I have — 


come direct from India to America. I 
have lived in India for the past sixteen 


all Feminists see it, perhaps. 


Throug 


‘last January, 
Europe the publicly expressed demand - 


By Sue S. White 


a man and many a boy have been sacri- 
ficed in order that a wife or a mother, 
or a sister, or a company of “old-maid” 
aunts might be “protected” in a para- 
sitical existence, and without regard to 
the wishes of the ladies involved, so cruel 
was the system to the whole family unit. 


Some time ago when a group of Feminists | 


were exchanging experiences, one related 
the story of her childhood. 
an uncompromising Feminist,” she said, 
“by seeing the struggle my mother made 
and its reaction upon my brothers. Seeing 


the difficulties she had to face in her 


battle for bread for six children would 
have been enough to make a Feminist of 
me, but in addition to that I saw my 
brothers thrown upon their own resources 
too early while we girls were given a 
modicum of protection. It wasn’t fair.” 
Stories might be told as to the workings 


of other artificial “inequalities” imposed — 


by custom or law and the injustices they 
visit upon male or female or both. 

I grant that it has been difficult and 
still is difficult to make the vast majority 
of men and women see the inclusive 
humanity in the Feminist movement. Not 
The emo- 
tional dynamite in the 


Address Delivered by E. Cousins 


of Madras, India, International Represen- 


tative of the Women’s Indian Association, 
Before the Maryland Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party at a Dinner Meet- 
ing Held at the Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, 
Maryland, February 9, 1932 . 


years and I was present at the historic 
first All-Asian Conference of Women held 
I bring to America and 


of these women as strongly and as insist- 
ently for the removal of sex discrimina- 
tions as it has been voiced by the better 
organized and more vocal American 
women. 


“The to the subject of the. 
Oriental women is, however a little dif- 


ferent. Take the case of the women of 
India, the great women of the great land 
of the great Gandhi. These women de- 


manded.in 1917 not Equal Rights in poli- 


tics, but as they phrased it “equal oppor- 


tunities for service—service of their day 


and generation, their motherland and 
their God. 


Within the limited powers of self- 


“T was made 


terms with men. 


relation has had strange seneicwselbon, 
giving rise to superstitions, jealousies, 
antagonisms and illusions, in support of 
which rationalizations have been built up. 
It was no small task that Miss Anthony 
set herself, and it is no small task her 
followers still face. 
less task that will always present work 
for the Feminist. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. whether viewed -hori- 


zontally or vertically. If there is emo- | 


tional dynamite in the biologieal relation 
there is also emotional dynamite in the 
human relations of all mankind. There, 
too, are superstitions, jealousies ‘and an- 
tagonisms, and there are ambitions, 
greeds, and lust for power—and rationali- 
zations to sustain them all. 

In every generation there are a few 
watchmen, and a few good scouts. Not 
in every generation, perhaps, do real 
leaders arise, nor in several generations 


do prophets appear to become symbols of | 


the liberating truth they proclaim. But 
such a prophet was Susan B. Anthony and 
as such a symbol she stands for all time. 

Lift up your eyes, you watchmen and 
scouts and you Feminist leaders if any 


there be among you who read this humble 
tribute. 
just 112 years’ old—the “everlasting sym- | 
bol of Womar's emancipation.” 


The Union the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
Womanhood 


There is a star in- the heavens 


government possessed at present 
by the people of India, Indian 
women since then have won the 
right to vote and to be elected on equal 
Laws regarding other 
spheres of life are, however, still dis- 
criminatory against women, such as mar. 
riage, nationality, inheritance, except in 


a small strip of country called Malabar, . 


where a matriarchal system exists, and in 
which all inheritance descends through 
the female line. 

For the past seven years women from 
all parts of India have gathered once a 
year for an All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence. At it the demand grows yearly 
more insistent for Equal Rights for wom- 
en all round the cumpass of life. I know 
this at first hand as it was my privilege 
to organize the first of these conferences 
and I have watched them grow in influ- 
ence and in powers of self-consciousness 
and self-expression. 

During the past year and a half the 
women of India have shared with their 
men-folk Equal Rights of struggle for the 
freedom of their country from the British 
yoke and they have shared equally the 
consequent suffering. Thousands of these 
gentle, shy women have suffered imprison- 
ment. Millions have shared with men al) 


Perhaps it is an end-. 
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the sacrifices of physical and mental suf- 
fering, of finarcial losses, of ruined 
ults of thwarted and re- 

nvtaeeil patriotism. But in addition to 
these stripes of the oppressor they have 
gained the equal laurels of honor from 
their countrymen. Indian women have 
acted as “dictators” of the non-violent 
war campaign, as editors of banned news- 
papers, as leaders of processions, as or- 


eign cloth shops and alcohol shops. Thou- 
sands of these patriotic women have spent 


Equal Rights for their country amongst 
the other great countries of the world. 
they are determined po free Mother India 
from shackles. 

The Feminine, whether it be a land, 
a person or a quality, must not be forcibly 
and legally held in subjection in either 


women of the world are united in work- 
ing for the freedom of the eternal Femi- 
nine. 

But it has remained for the ancient civili- 
zation of India to discover the most mod- 
ern weapon of opposition to oppression. 
Out of its continued existence of at least 
five thousand years its people have evolved 
a spiritual science which has taken away 
fear from the thought of death, and given 
such a power of belief in goodwill that the 
followers of Gandhi will suffer pain, pov- 
erty, indignity, imprisonment, and even 
death rather than inflict one violent act 
of retaliation on the oppressor either in 
self-defence, passion or the tactics of 
warfare. Last year’s campaign for inde- 
pendence in India was a Holy War in 
which, perhaps for the first time in mod- 
ern history, women acted as soldiers side 

, by side with men, in a war in which 
women had Equal Rights with men be- 
cause its ranks had clean hands and hearts. 
r They gave a demonstration of soul-force 
that baffled British administration.. The 
saint-politician, 
teaching the world that armaments are 
not the final word in settling disputes and 
national selfishnesses. Disarmament be- 
gins and ends in the heart and will, and 
its accomplishment is a right and possi- 
bility of men and women equally. 
I am an Irishwoman, with the Irish 
love of a good fight, and two years ago I 
could not have believed that non-violence 
and non-resistance would have been prac- 
tical weapons for overcoming an oppo- 
| nent; but before my eyes, all over India, 
I saw these tactics succeed. Through 
their agency the masses of India aroused 
f themselves from apathy, indifference and 
inferiority complexes. 
| Let no one think that non-resistance is 
an easy and merely passive thing. It can 
be achieved only by the strongest will. 


) rushing to the rescue of a friend who is 


ganizers of prescribed picketting of for- 


months in gaols last year for the cause of 


= eastern or western hemisphere, and the, — 


Mahatma Gandhi, is 


. : ‘To suffer beatings gladly in a spirit of . 
| service to an ideal, to control oneself from 


- 


-grahis 


being so beaten by the police, means a 


change in the polarity of one’s impulses; 
and that is what these millions of satya- 
(truth followers) have accom- 
plished in their nature under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi. I sometimes 
call him Moses Gandhi because he is lead- 
ing his people into the promised land! 

I know the great little Mahatma per- 
sonally, and his equally lovabie and‘loved 
little wife, Kasturibai. His leadership 
has done more to give Equal Rights* to 


women in India in one year than Britain 


gave them in a hundred years. Indian 
women have always had honor, power and 


responsibility within their homes. Gandhi - 


gave them the occasion for demonstrating 


to the world their splendid qualities of 


soul-force, and the equality with which 
their men received them into public. life. 


Thus in the war against armaments the — 


women of the Orient are in union with 
the women of the Occident. 

In Western Asia the Mohammedan 
women are organizing particularly to 
secure Equal Rights in marriage. A man 


may marry four or five wives, but a woman — 


cannot marry four or five husbands, not 
even sequentially, as she can do in Amer- 
ica. These Arabian, Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian women want to stop polygamy 


and end a state of affairs in marriage 


which brings unhappiness to all the wom- 
en concerned. In Japan the women are 


agitating for Equal Rights in political © 


life. In regard to nationality rights the 
women of China hold the oer position 
in Asia. 


The World War in Europe shocked 
Asia to its core. Asia is essentially peace- . 


Its Hindu and Buddhist people who 
form five hundred million out of the eight 


hundred million population of Asia equate — 


soldiers with butchers and murderers as 
outside the category of “right methods of 
livelihood !” 
that western civilization and science were 
the advance guards of humanity, Asia has 
turned its awakened vision in review of 
its own treasures and values. Women are 
the natural custodians of culture, and the 
women of Asia, at the initiative of the 
women of India, made history this year 
by meeting for the first time to lay the 
foundations of the United States of Asia. 


This they did by meeting in conference, 
the very first of such a unique kind, to. 
review, sift out, and consolidate the most 
fundamental and best characteristics of — 


Asian culture. By the preservation and 
encouragement of these, our Oriental sis- 
ters believe they will increase their own 


happiness, stem the tide of western ma-- 
terialism, and enrich the human synthesis. 


Delegates came from Burma, Persia, 
Japan, Java, Ceylon, Afghanistan, India. 
Co-operating correspondence was read 
from Palestine, Syria, Turkestan, Iraq, 
Russia-in-Asia, and Siam. Great things 
grow from small beginnings; and un- 


With the illusion shattered 


of the draft international code. 


Equal Rights 


doubtedly this conference of the nied 


of Asia was as significant as any seed ever 
sown for the production of a tree whose 
leaves shall be for the healing of the na- 
tions. I was present as a non-Asian visi- 
tor, and ean testify to the dynamic, 
unique benedictery character of the whole 
conference. I believe myself that the con- 
ference planted the seed of Equal Rights 
between the white and non-white races 


_ through the mediacy of motherhood and 


culture. 

I tell you of this ATl-Asian Wowts’e 
Conference specially because it took a 
dramatic part in the movement for Equal 


Rights in natonality in which the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party of America has 
been the leader. Two years ago the League 


of Nations, as part of its-work for world 
_ peace, established a world conference to 
draw up one great international code of 


law out of all the laws of nations. The 
first subjects of review were laws relating 
to nationality. The genius and vision of 
Alice Paul and Doris Stevens of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party led them to this 
Codification Conference at The Hague to 
act as the vigilant watch-dogs of the 
Equal Rights of women in nationality 
laws. By the Cable Law, American wom- 
en may retain their American nationality 
no matter what national they marry. 
Women in only four other countries have 
that right. In all other countries women 
are forced by law to take on the husband’s 
nationality and renounce the country of 
their birth. To the horror of the awak- 
ened and alert women of the world pre- 
sent at The Hague, the Codification Con- 
ference formulated its first section of the 
World Code in terms of the existing un- 
equal rights in we of men and 
women ! 

All honor to the American women who, 
though assured of their own rights, sprang 
forward to help their sisters all over the 
world to avert this menace to their sex. 
Women universally must have the right 
to retain their nationality after marriage 
if they so desire. The women of The 
Hague Conference, and later at Geneva, 
determined that the new recommendation 


‘should not be ratified. They therefore or- 


ganized, agitated and bulllied the authori- 
ties to reopen and rediscuss this section 
The 
Council of the League of Nations had the 
power to recommend such a revision. This 
council was holding its session in Geneva 


in the very same week that the All-Asian 


Women’s Conference was being held in 
Lahore, the Punjah, India. Alice Paul 
cabled from Geneva to me at thé confer- 
ence in India to ask the Asian women to 
cable their conclusions on equal nation- 
ality rights to the council, and especially 
to send their requests to the Persian and 
Japanese members of the council. The 
topic was already on the Asian Conference 
agenda, but on receipt of Miss Paul’s 
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cable the Asian women immediately took 


this question out of its place at the end 


of their week’s program, and discussed it 


in their second day’s session so that their 


views might arrive in time to influence the 


council at Geneva. Intuitively they 
leaped to the imvortance of the. world 
solidarity of women for this nationality 


right of women. Ali the delegates agreed 


that the woman should have as much right 
to her choice of nationality as the man, 
and the conference voted unanimously in 
favor of Equal Rights of nationality for 
women. Cables were sent instantaneously 
to the council members urging them to 
grant the women’s request. 
arrived only two days before the close of 
the council’s session, but their effect was 
electric. The Japanese, Persian and 


Women 


HERE was a deputation from the 
fs ational Woman’s Party to the 
™ Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, on February 3, regarding a con- 
ference held on January 26 between the 
Secretary and a group of textile manu- 
facturers, merchants, and bankers, at 


which a resolution was passed urging 


upon all cotton mills in the United States 
the discontinuance of night work by 
women. 
The resolution in question is as follows: 
“Wuereas the cotton mills of the 


United States have made substantial prog- 
ress during the past two years in pro- 


moting greater uniformity in running 


and stabilization of employment and 
“WHEREAS (1) the widespread recog- 
nition of the need of a shorter week policy 
of not exceeding 55 hours on the night 
shift, if and when mills operate at night, 


and (2) the discontinuance of night em-— 


ployment of women and minors by a pre- 
ponderant part of the industry have been 
the constructive influences that have 
brought about this improvement ; 
“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That mill 
executive and selling agents today in con- 
ference with Honorable Rebert P. Lainont, 
Secretary of Commerce, and other Depart- 


ment of Commerce officinls heartily en- 
dorse these two voluptary measures and 


urge their preservation and further ac- 
ceptance on the part of all cotton mills in 
the United States.” 

Those present at the January 26 con- 
lerence were: 

J. Howard Ardrey, New York, of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Howard Baetjer, 
Baltimore, president, Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills; H. L. Bailey, New York, 
president, Willington, Sears & Co.; Wil- 
lard A. Baldwin, New York, president, 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; B. H. Borden, 
New York, president, McD. Borden Sons 
“o.; Cason J. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga., 
president, Hillside Cotton Mills; Alfred 


The cables © 


South American members of the council 
turned the tide of its thought on the ques- 


tion. It voted not only to recommend 


the Assembly of the League of Nations to — 


rediscuss this section of the proposed 
code, but it further dramatically arranged 
for the creation of a Women’s Interna- 
tional Consultative Committee to submit 
their findings on the subject to the As- 
sembly. This is the first time that such a 
committee of women only has been formed 


as part of the machinery of the League of — 


Nations for consultation on a question di- 
rectly affecting women. Never have wom- 
en had a more direct manifestation of the 


“power of the appeal directly to national 


representatives. The committee was 
formed, including women of Europe, Asia 
and the Americas, and the result of its 


Donald Comer, Birmingham, president, 
Avondale Mills; B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, 
president, Chadwick-Hoskins Co.; Robert 
E. Henry, Greenville, president, The Dun- 
can Mills; G. O. Hunter, New York, presi- 
dent, Hunter Mig. & Commission Co.; 
Louis A. Keidel, New York, vice-presi- 


dent, Bankers’ Trust Co.; G. H. Milliken, 


New York, president Deering Milliken Co. ; 
Paul Partridge, New York, vice-president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust; Hugo E. Scheuer- 
mann, New York, vice-president, Chase 
National Bank; W. A. Simonson, New 
York, senior vice-president, National City 
Bank; George A. Sloan, New York, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; Robert Stevens, 


New York, president, J. P. Stevens Co.;_ 


Henry P. Turnbull, New York, vice-presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank; Robert P. 
Lamont, secretary of Commerce; Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
F. M. Feiker, Director Burean of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce; F. H. Surface, 
Assistant Director of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce; T. R. Taylor, Assistant Di- 
rector of Foreign & Domestic Commerce; 
E. T. Pickard, Chief, Textile Division. 

The National Woman’s Party deputa- 
tion to Secretary Lamont consisted of 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council, Miss Maud Younger 
and Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews. — 

Miss Younger, opening the interview 
with Secretary Lamont, said:. 

“We are here in regard to a report in 


a trade journal of a conference behind 


closed doors on January 26 in the De- 
partment of Commerce at which you, Mr. 


Secretary, were said to be present; and 


at which a resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing the action of the textile manu- 
facturers in discharging women from 
night work and giving their jobs to men. 
We wish to ask first, if this is true? And 
if true, whether there was brought out at 
the conference the great opposition to this 
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report caused the League Assembly to 
hold up the ratification of this section of 
the code pending further invesigation. — 
Thus the union of the women of Asia 
found even at its inception an opportunity 
of service to the world unity of women. 
Through this interaction of the women of 
two hemispheres the union of east and 
west was accomplished at a psychological 
moment of international crisis, and it. 


rescued a new world code from the sin of . 


perpetuating injustice to womanhood. 
From the central broadcasting station 
of Europe, America sent its call for co- 
operation to Asia. Asia was organized 
and ready at the scheduled moment, and. 
responded impressively. Equal Rights for 
women is as a consequence one step nearer 
attainment. 


Deputize Secretary Lamont 


E. Colby, Boston, treasurer, Pacific Mills; 


action of the textile manufacturers and 
the protests of women throughout the 
country in regard to it.” | 

To the first question his answer was 
affirmation. To the second we gathered 
that he had heard nothing of the opposi- 
tion, but to the contrary had gained the 
impression that women favored the action 
of the textile manufacturers. (By 


“women” we inferred he did not mean the 


women who had lost their jobs.) 


Mr. Lamont spoke of the aim of the 
textile manufacturers ultimately to abol- 
ish all night work. : 

Mrs, Wiley stated that she had heard 
this plan in September, 1930, in New 
York, when she, with a delegation of the — 
National Woman’s Party, had protested 
to Mr. George Sloan and other members of 
the Cotton Textile Institute against their 
plan to dismiss “omen from night work 
beginuing March 1, 1931. At that time 
the representatives of the Cotton Textile 
Institute explained that the idea of dis- 
missing women—who were acknowledged 


_ to be the best spinners—-was to do away 
with all night work. The Woman’s Party 


delegation at that time pointed out the 
unfairness of such a course. To do evil 
that good might come. 

_ Mrs. Wiley further stated that the 
Woman’s Party is opposed to any plan 


having for its object the prohibition of 


any work for women that does not apply 
equally to men. Capacity should be the 
sole criterion for holding a job. Such 
a course of procedure limits women’s op- 
portunity to earn a living and lowers her 
economic status. 


The arguments against night work 
apply equally well to men and women. 
If night work is to be abolished it should 
be abolished for all workers. Women as 
well as men wouid rather have a night 
job than no job at all, 


In conclusion Mrs. Wiley stated that 
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as to the linking of women and children 
in legislation that women are adult human 
beings capable of thinking and planning 


for themselves, just as men are, while 


children aré immature beings not yet 
capable to think for themselves. 

Mrs. Matthews stated: 

“We do not see how the unemployment 
situation can be aided by taking night 
work away from women and letting men 


fill their jobs, for that does not affect the 
number of unemployed. The problem of 


furnishing day jobs to the women thrown 
out of night work paren has not been 
considered. 

“The majority of the States do not 


preclude the employment of women at 


night. 
excluding women from night work and in ~ 


(1) Only 16 States have laws 


some of them the prohibition applies to 


but one trade. (2) Thus the barring of 


women from night work is a minority 
point of view in this country. 

“We do not feel that the Departuant 
of Commerce should lend its support to 
a movement which in effect separates 
women from their jobs in these times of 


economie stress when work is at a 
premium.” 


The Secretary had supposed it was a 
protection to group women and children 


together. Mrs. Matthews pointed out that 
the grouping of women and children in- 
labor oe means that children re- 


Equal Rights 


ceive less protection than they need while 


women are hampered to such an extent as 
to be rendered ineffective in competing 


with men for jobs. | 
‘The Secretary suggested that the night 


work prehibition would have the effect of 
distributing employment to a _ greater 
number. To this Mrs. Matthews replied: 
“The theory that women work for pin 
money has long since been exploded. They 


work for the same reason men work, and 


that is because of economic necessity. A 
survey made in-a.selecfed number of cities 
to determine why women work reveals 
that in the majority of cases the wages 
of the women are necessary to the support 


of dependents.” 


The A. F. of L. Again Takes Issue 


tive Samuel Dickstein of New 

York introduced in the House of 
Representatives the following bill, known 
as H. R. 5869, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation and ordered to be printed: 


C): December 15, 1931, Representa- 


A BILL 
To exempt from the quota husbands of 
American citizens. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That 


subdivision (a) of section 4 of the Immi- 
gation Act of 1924, as amended by the 
joint resolution approved May 29, 1928, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An immigrant who is the unmar- 
ried child under twenty-one years of age 
or the wife or husband of a citizen of the 
United States.” 


On January 14, 1932, a public hearing 


on this bill was held before the Commit- — 


tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
The occasion was moving, for the women 


whose husbands were excluded from the 


United States by our unequal immigra- 
tion laws appeared in their own defense 
and begged the committee that their 
homes might be reunited. _ 


Mr. W. C. Hushing, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, appeared, 


among others, at the hearing. His state- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Hushing: If appear in opposition 
to the bill, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 5869. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so constituted that 
pathetic situations in movies ofi-times 
bring tears to my eyes. You gentlemen 
will realize then my feeling when I see 
the exhibtion of these ladies who appeared 
in behalf of this bill and the deep distress 
that they apparently were in. 
no question in my mind but what you 
members of the committee were probably 
affected the same way. But we are not 
here to act on these matters in regard to 


some restrictive legislation. 


There is. 


our nile feelings. The members of 
the committee are here to act on these 


measures in behalf of the: best interests 


of the entire country. 

I am here to present the views of the 
American I'ederation of Labor and I shall 
do that regardless of how distressing it 
may be to me personally. — 


The membership of the American [ed- 


eration of Labor is composed of men and 


women from practically every race, color 


and creed. Any question that interests 


us or the country as a whole we take up 


in our conventions and thresh them out 
thoroughly. That has been done on this 
question of immigration. 

We are most emphatically opposed to 
any liberalization of naturalization or im- 
migration laws. That was our stand when 


the economic conditions of the country 
were normal, and we certainly cannot 


recede from that position now. This bill 
before you can only be considered in a 
sympathetic way. It only carries a sym- 
pathetic appeal, and some bills lose much 
of that appeal when yon consider that 
only those that are in good financial cir- 
cumstances may bring their husbands or 
their fathers and mothers into the coun- 
try, and I submit that a poor person has 
as much love for their father or mother 
or their husband as a rich one. 

We are being bombarded continually 
with bills of this nature, all endeavoring 
to open up the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws. We were hopeful that at 
this session of Congress we would get 
So far the 
only consideration the committee has 
given to immigration has been to open 
up the gates. Every hearing that I have 
attended, and I have been to most of them, 
has been an assanlt upon the immigration 
laws. I am going to cite a few of the 
bills that you have considered: 

R. 6597, which would permit all 


Filipinos who served in the military — 


forces of the United States to become 
citizens. This would include not only 


those who served in the United States 
Navy, military service, Marine aie and 
Army, but constabulary. 

The Chairman: That bill was inten. 
duced at the request of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hushing: That does not make any 
differenay Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: That is for the pur- 


pose of the record, and that matter is 


closed. 

Mr. Hushing: I am pointing it out that 
we were hopeful of some restrictive legis- 
lation and the committee’s work so far 


has been to open up the doors rather than. 


restrict, and I further submit that there 
will never come a time in the future, of 
course, when we need the labor of Europe 
as we have in past decades. | 3 

The present depression in my opinion 
was simply postponed by the World War. 
It was on its way prior to the war. Had 
it occurred prior to that time, it is my 
personal-opinion, it would not have been 
so severe. Machinery and progressive 


methods were being introduced into man- 


ufacturing prior to the World War, but 
it so happens that new industries came 
along, such as radio, and another thing, 
automobile factories were also put up 
at that time and absorbed part of that 
labor that was displaced by machinery. 
However, about the time that the World 
War started in Europe, it began to show, 
despite the fact that these new industries 


had come into being. 


j The World War started up at that time, 
and not only this nation but every nation 
implicated in the war became production 
crazy, That is all there was to it, pro- 
duction mad. We have got it in this 
country, and not only in this country, 
we went across to those other countries 
and taught them our methods, and today 
American manufacturers are going there 
and establishing their factories and teach- 
ing them further our methods. 

Mr. Jenkins: One question, please. 
Will the gentleman state what his opin- 
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ion is as to whether or not the bill we | 


passed last year, known as the Johnson 


Bill, known this year as H. R. 55, would | 


meet some of the conditions? 
Mr. Hushing: I cannot recall the terms 
of that bill. 
Mr. Jenkins: 
90 per cent. 


Mr. Hushing: That is the sort of bill — 


we favor and what we hope will - en- 
acted. 

Mr. Dies: If such a bill is enacted it 
ought to be made more restrictive in some 
respects ‘and less restrictive in others. 
If such a bill is enacted, would you favor 
some such method ‘of re-uniting families 
and doing away with injustice and hard- 
ship? 

Mr. Hushing: Under the quota. 

Mr. Dies: More than the quota, but 
a restriction or exemption bill.- What the 
Federation has in mind is a full restric- 
tion measure against aliens of any kind. 

Mr. Hushing: It represents the quota, 
as I understand it, 90 per cent. 

Mr. Palmisano: My colleague has 100 
per cent. restriction, a more sirict bill. 

The Chairman: Will you please pro- 
ceed. 

Mr, Cable: Let us hear this witness. 

Mr. Hushing: All these bills that I 

have mentioned so far carry a sympathetic 


appeal and I point out way 


tionable. 


Now, the next bill is to extend dttenn 


ship to alien World War veterans. If you 
have agreed on certain amendments; that 
is not so bad. | 

The third, to exempt from the quota 
alien fathers and mothers of American 
citizens. JI understand you considered 
that in exectitive session, I[ do not know 


what your -action in regard to that bill. 


is going to be. There have been proposals 
to raise the age limit to 60 as a restric- 


tion. That isn’t going to cure the situa-_ 


tion at all. Any such bill as this father 


and mother bill, if enacted into law, has 


strings to it, and it drags along. If you 
pass the father and mother bill and say 


that no relatives shall come,‘ that does 


not stop this bill at all, because you will 
get frésh appeals to bring in the relatives 


and we cannot afford to bring in one of 
these bills because to be consistent we’ 


have got to go along with the entire pro- 
posal and you open up the dike that is 
going to flood you. 


The fourth bill, H. R. 5489 would make | 


citizens of all children, legitimate or ille- 


vitimate, born outside the jurisdiction of _ 


the United States, if their parent was an 
American citizen at the time the child was 
born. When that bill was heard I @id 
not have the opportuniy of coming before 
the committee, but I did forward a letter. 

The Chairman: I have your letter and 
it will be put into the record. 

Mr. Hushing: That will explain our 
opposition to that bill. 


That is the 


then... For c 


Mr. Free: State it briefly. 
Mr. Hushing: In our opinion it would 


legitimize the children of all the soldiers 


that had been resident in any country out- 


side the jurisdiction of the United States. 


I do not intend to cast any reflection upon 


our military forces, it happens at all times — 


when a foreign power occupies territory 
over which they have admiralty jurisdic- 
xample, we left 18,000 children 
in the Philippines, they would not come 
under the jurisdiction of that bill because 


_ the Philippines were under our jurisdic. 


tion, but we had troops in France, in 
Belgium, Germany, Russia, Haiti, Hon- 


duras, Panama, and many other countries 


and if that bill became law it would open 
up, ay T put it in my memorandum, the 
nastiest mess you ever had to deal with. 


The bill admitting husbands is the one _ 


now under consideration, and we want to 
register our most emphatic objections to 
its passage, not only it, but these other 
bills which I have mentioned. The num- 
ber of the bill is H. R. 5869. That is all 
I have to say. I thank you, | 
Mr. Dies: In view of unprecedented 
nuemployment in the United States and 
the inability to absorb our labor surplus, 


what justification is there to have any 


immigration into the United States when 


we are unable to find for our 


own people. 

Mr. Hushing: There is no justification 
for it, Of course we will always have to 
permit certain classes to come in, visitors 
or students, the industries will need key 
men, possibly as instructors in some new 
industries, but I cannot see the need of 


any immigration into this country at this. 
time, and I cannot anticipate any demand © 


for it in the future 

Mr. Dies: 
anticipate a demand? 
Myr. Hushing: 


will ever come. I endeavored to explain 


to you a moment ago that with the intro- 


duction of new machinery naturally those 


folks on the other side will endeavor to 


eome here because conditions are better, 


but they too have been exploited by the — 
introduction of new machinery and that — 
makes them all the more anxious to come’ 


because the unemployment there becomes 


“reater. 


Mr. Underwood: Are these your views 
or the opinions of the Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Hushing: I explained to you that 
I was expressing the sentiments of the 
Federation regardless of how distressing 
it might be with regard to this particular 


bili, personally. 


Mr. Dies: Isn’t the fact that any quota 
bill is more or less discriminatory and 
when you. suspend it aoeear you put 
all nations on an equality? 

Mr. Hushing: There are arguments 
pro and con for that proposition, 


How many years before you | 


I don’t believe the seni 


such, 
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Mr. Dies: 
on it. 

Mr. Johnson: Isn’t it a fact that this 
committee a number of years ago under- 


I was getting your views 


took to suspend immigration with a bill 


and in the preparation of the bill it had 
to make numerous exemptions; then when 
the bill got on the floor of the House, 
sympathetic appeals, still further exemp- 
tions were made, so that when the bill 
finally got to the Senate, they said this 
bill reads to suspend immigration, but 
when you read all exemptions it does not 
suspend. 

Mr. Hushing: I would like to correct 
one statement of mine. I said we were 
opposed to any liberalization of the immi- 
gration laws. I must make an exception 
to that because at our last convention the 
report was approved that expressed the 
hope that sometime in the future laws 
would be agreed upon or the amity be- 


tween Canada and the United States | 


would become such that all restrictions 
would be removed. That is the only ex- 
ception in the way of liberalization. 

Mr. Johnson: Because the policy of 

Canada is quite akin to the general policy 
of the United States? 
Mr. Hushing: And due to the fact that 
all their members belong to the Federa- 
tion. We take in the United States and 
Canada, 

Mr, Palmisano: The American Federa- 
tion is in favor of liberal immigration law 
where it affects its own members? — 

Mr. Hushing: No, sir, we have been 
fighting to keep \the Canadians out for 
the simple reason they keep us out, They 
took the first step. We simply said this 
at our last convention, if the laws are 


made such between the two countries and 


the amities existing between them is such 


that it will permit it, at some future date — 


we will be glad. 


Mr. Palmisano: If Canada recognizes 


the Federation of Labor by permitting its 


members or citizens to go into Canada, 
then the Federation of Labor is in favor 
of permitting Canada an open house? 

Mr. Hushing: Not the members of the 
American Federation of Labor, the citi- 
zens, but not at this time. | 

Mr. Palmisano: That was the excep- 
tion at this time, that they would permii 
Canada to come in, provided Canada per- 
mits us to go, is that correct? 

Mr. Hlushing: Not exactly; at some 
future date, if the amity between the two 
countries is such that the laws become 


Mr. Dies: Do many of our people find 
employment in Canada? | 

Mr. Hushing: Not as much as Cana- 
dians do here. : 

Mr. Underwood: You want to work out 
a reciprocal arrangement with Canada? 

Mr. Hushing: Yes, the similarity be- 


tween the two people is so great that it 
is only natural. 
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Mr. Johnson: Does the Federation 
have under consideration the daily ad- 
misions of people who work in Detroit? 

Mr. Hushing: I think not. | 

Mr. Johnson: At one time the Federa- 
tion opposed such, living in Canada and 
working every single day in America. 

Mr. Hushing: We have had terrible 


fights because the Canadians would live 
on the other side, spend his money there, 
and we endeavored to correct that situa- 
tion. I don’t recall that it came up at the — 


last convention, however. 
Mr. Cable: 
nations in the immigration law as_ be- 


tween an American man and an Ameri- 


can woman. Are you aisbBbiete to any 


modification ?. 

Mr. Hushing: I don’t know just what 
bill you are referring to. 

Mr. Cable: H. R. 5869. Under the 


present law an American man can bring 
in his alien wife at any time, outside the 
quota, but the American woman, in order 
to bring in her husband, outside the quota, 
the marriage must have occurred before 
June, 1928. 

Mr. Hushing: 

me: Cable: 
tien, 

Mr. Hushing: Well, am nota 
but it has always been my understanding 
that the domicile of the mem 3 follows 
the father or the husband. — 

Mr. Cable: Not in recent years. 


I understand that. 
That is some diserimina- 


Mr. Free: Not since the Cable Act. 


Mr. Hushing: If that is true you have 
entered into some complications there. 

Mr. Cable: J just wondered if the 
American Federation of Labor would be 
opposed to equalize immigration or natur- 
alization laws so as to remove discrimi- 


nation. I would like to know. 


Mr. Hushing: Let me tell you about. 


There are certain discrimi- | 


that. You have been the father of several 
of these equalization bills as between the 
men and the women, and I know where 
it all came from. They came from the 
National Woman’s Party, who would do 
away with all laws beneficial to women. 

Mr. Cable: No, right there. They were 
from women’s organizations in the United 
States, that backed all these bills, includ- 
ing the American Federation of Labor, 


according to the records. 


Mr. Hushing: Not so according to the 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
last year. 

Mr. Cable: The Federation of Labor 
had their witness there every time and 1 
think you were one of them that appeared’ 
in behalf of this measure. 


Mr. Hushing: I appeared in opposition 


to every move in the Senate. : 


Mr. Johnson: Do you want to go into | 


discussion of Section 5, that is a blanket 
and rides no top. of all the laws... © 
‘The Chairman: Let’s not get into dis- 


cussion of all that. The committee will 


stand adjourned unless it is that wish of 


the committee to come back here this 


afternoon and finish,’ or adjourn from 
day to day. : 
Mr. Millard: Let this gentleman finish 


- his statement. 


‘The Chairman:: I beg your 
do you want to finish your.statement? 
Mr. Hushing: The National Woman’s 


Party are evidently in favor of the abol- 


ishing of every law beneficial to women, 
and the women affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor who really work 
and want these laws, shortening their 
hours, cutting out the night work, furnish- 


ing them stools during work hours, in 
certain instances, giving them certain 


days off at other times, but the Woman’s 


Party in order to secure this equality . 


Equal Rights 


wants all such laws abolished. We are’ 
against all such laws as that and when 
they come in and support the bill such 
as you mentioned, the thought naturally 
occurs to us that they are in favor of any- 
thing which will give them equality with. 
the men. 

In fact, I heard one particular gentle: 
man present make the statement that they’ 
would introduce a bill to legislate away 
the pains of childbirth or pass a bill to 
make the men share equality with them. 

Mr. Cable: I would like permission to 
introduce testimony in the record where 
the American Federation of Labor ap- 


peared in behalf of these ‘other two 


measures. 
The Chairman: You may do that. 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews: I 
would like to have an opportunity to reply. 
The Chairman: You may do that. At 


the next hearing we will finish it up and 


dispose of it. : | 

Mr. Hodgdon: For the benefit of the 
record, if there is any individual case 
or group of individual cases in which your 


committee is interested in connection with 


these bills, as to what the consuls have 


done, the department will be more than 


glad to get individual reports on each 
case for you, but to come up here and 
speak about 170 more cases generally, for 
a witness to do that it is almost impos- 
sible, 

The Chairman: You were here at the 
last hearing and these witnesses testified 
and referred to certain conditions, and I | 
thought you might like to enlighten this 
committee as to why these conditions 
existed. I am not talking about individual 
cases. I am talking about. the general 
situation. 

(Whereupon the hearing was ad- 
) 


OSE ARNOLD POWELL, a mem- 
ber of the District Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, con- 

tributes the following bibliography of the 
life of Susan B. Anthony, and says, “I am 
sure that if women would read the story 
of her wonderful life it would imbue them. 


with the courage to carry on in the work - 


vet to be accomplished” : 

Harper, Mrs. Ida (Husted). The life 
and work of Susan B. Anthony; including 
public addresses, her own letters and 
many from her contemporaries during fifty 
years. A story of the evolution of the 
status of women. Indianapolis, The 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 1898-1906, 3 v. 
- Paul, Mrs. Nanette (Baker). The Great 
Woman Statesman, an abstract of “The 
Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” by 
permission of the author, Ida Husted 
Harper. New York, Hogan-Paulus Cor- 
poration (1925), 169 p. 

Paul, Mrs. Nanette (Baker). Dramatic 


_ Sketches in the Life of Susan B. Anthony, 


for use in the Susan B. Anthony wheels 


of the Susan B. Anthony Foundation and . 


other clubs. D. C., 1926, 

Dorr, Mrs. Rheta Louise (Childe). 
Susan B. Anthony, the woman who 
changed the mind of a nation. New York, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1928, 367 p- 

A list of composite bocki devoted to 
American women, including Susan B. 
Anthony. 

Bolton (Mrs. Sarah Knowles). Lives of 
Girls Who Became Famous. Rey. and enl. 
ed. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
(1925), 338 p. 

Horton, Edith. <A. group of famous 
women; stories of their lives. Boston, 
New York, D. C. Heath & Co. (1914), 
219 p. 

Hoss, May Engstrom.: Heroism and 


_ service. Chicago, The Howard-Severance 


Co, (1925), 346 p. (Poundation Stones 


of Success, Edwin Markham, editor: -in- 
chief. Vol. ix.) 

Ifowe, M. A. De Wolfe. Causes and 
their champions. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co. (1926), 351 p. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Alice (Moore). Life les- 
‘sons; truths concerning people who have 
lived. For the young of all ages. East 
Aurora, N. Y., The Roycrofters (1909), 


_ 194 p. 


McCallum, Jane Y. Women pioneers. 
Richmond-Jchnson Publishing Co. 
251 p. 


Moore, Rebecca When 


_ were girls. Dansville, N. Y., F. O. Owen 


Publishing Co. (1923), 192 . 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


- PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. : 
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